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PREFACE 

In this, the third book of the Easy Road to Reading series, 
the leading characteristie is the longer story, subdivided into 
convenient lesson units. The child ready to enter the Second 
Reader is now old enough to sustain interest for a longer time 
and to enjoy the working out of a very simple plot. To this 
end, a few longer stories have been used, rather than many 
short stories of little point or interest. These have been varied 
by the introduction of short poems that are worth while — worth 
reading and worth remembering. 

The vocabulary of the Easy Road to Reading Second Reader 
is that of the Primer and First Reader plus the new words 
listed in the back of the book. The vocabulary of the Primer 
consists of about two hundred words, and the First Reader in- 
troduces about four hundred words; so that when the pupil 
starts the Second Reader he is familiar with the printed forms 
of about six hundred words. Only a very few new words are 
introduced in each lesson, so that the acquirement of the vocabu- 
lary is gradual enough not to impede progress in oral reading. 
The pupil is familiarized with the new words by frequent repe- 
tition of them. This repetition is emphasized at the time when 
the word is first introduced so that the printed word will be 
fastened upon the pupil's mind before any opportunity is given 
him to f oi^et it. Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
care with which this detail and other details of this book have 

been developed. The reading matter is made up of stories 
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from wiell-known authors, the language of which has been 
adapted to meet the limitations of children of this age. 

The phonic work of this reader will be found to articulate 
with that of the First Baader and the Third Reader. 
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THE RAINBOW 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my Ufe began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die. 

— Wiliiam Wordsworth. 



THE GOLDEN GOOSE 

- I 

Once there was a man with three 
sons. The youngest one was thought 
stupid. Every one made fan of him. 

The first son wanted to go to the 
woods and cut down a tree. 

Before he left home, his mother 
gave him some cakes and milk to 
take with him. 

When he came to the woods he 
met a gray old man. 

"Good morning," said the gray old 
man. "Will you give me some of 
your cake and a drop of your milk? 
I am very hungry and thirsty." 

But the first son said, "What! 
Give you my cake and milk! If I 
did, I should have none for myself" 

He began to cut down a tree. It 
was not long before the ax sUpped 
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and cut his arm so that he had to 
go home. 

n 

Next day, the second son went to 
the woods to cut down a tree. His 
mother gave him cakes and milk. 

"Good morning," said the gray old 
man. "Will you please give me some, 
of your cakes and your milk ? I am 
very hungry and thirsty." 



"Why should I give to you what 
I shall want myself?" asked the second 
son. "Be off with you!" 

And he went on to the woods. 

But almost as soon as he began to 
cut, the ax slipped. It came down 
on his leg and hurt him so he had 
to go home. 

m 

The stupid son said to his father, 
"Let me cut wood in the forest." 



"No," said his father. "Tour 
brothers have been hurt and you, 
too, will be hurt. You do not know 
how to cut down a tree." 

But the boy coaxed so hard that 
his father said, "Well, go along 1 But 
I know you will be hurt." 

His mother gave him some bread 
and sour milk for his dinner. 

When he reached the forest, the 
very same little old man met him. 



"Good morning," said he. "Will 
you please give me some of your 
bread and milk? I am very hungry 
and thirsty." 

"Oh," said the stupid son, "I have 
only a Uttle. But I am glad to give 
you some of what I have. Let us sit 
down and eat and drink together." 

After they had eaten, the old man 
said, 

"You have been kind to me and 
have given me part of your dinner. 
I will now be kind to you and bring 
you luck. There stands an old tree. 
Cut it down and you wiU find some- 
thing good at the roots." 

Then the old man left him. 

The young man set to work. Very 
soon he cut down the tree. At the 
roots was a goose with feathers of 
fine gold. 
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He took up the goose and went 
to an inn to spend the night. As 
he was walking along, he met three 
girls. They lived at the inn near by. 

They had never seen such a won- 
derful bird before. Each one wanted 
one of the feathers, but said nothing. 

"I shall soon get a chance to pick 
one," thought the oldest. 



The young man took the goose 
into the inn and left it while he went 
to bed. 

The oldest girl went into the inn. 
She went up to the bird and took 



hold of its wing. As she did so, her 
finger and thumb stuck fast. 

In a short time the second girl 
came in. She also wanted a feather. 
As she went up to the bird she touched 
the other girl. Her hand stuck fast; 

At last in came the third girl. 
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"Keep away!" cried the other two. 
"Keep away!" 

But she could not see why she 
should keep away. If they were near 
the golden bird, why should she not 
be there also? 

She reached out her hand and 
touched the second girl. Then her 
hand stuck fast. Thus all three had 
to stay all night stuck fast to each 
other and the goose. 



V 

In the morning the young man 
came in. He took the goose under 
his arm, not looking at the girls at all. 

As he walked quickly away, they 
had to run, one behind the other. 

In the middle of a field they were 
met by the minister. He looked with 
wonder at them. 

"Shame on you!" he cried out. 
"What are you about? What do you 
mean by running after a young man 
like that? Go home, all of you." 



He put his hand on the last one 
to pull her back. His hand stuck 
fast, so he had to run with the others. 

Soon the clerk met them. When 
he saw the minister running after the 
girls, he was filled with wonder. 

"Master, master!" he called out. 



But they did not stop, so he ran 
after them. He put out his hand and 
touched the minister's coat. Then his 
hand stuck fast and he, too, had to run. 
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And now there were five running 
along, one after the other. 

Then two men came by who. had 
been working in the fields. 

"Come and free us!" the minister . 
called to them. 

They came running. As they touched 
the clerk, their hands stuck fast. 

And now there were seven running, 
with the stupid son and the golden 
goose at the head. 

At last they came to a large city. 
In this city lived a king with one 
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daughter. This daughter was so sad 
that no one could make her laugh. 

She was in the garden when she 
heard a sound of running. She looked 
up and saw the young man with the 
goose. Stuck fast and running with 
him were the three girls, the minis- 
ter, the clerk, and the two workmen. 



When she saw them all running, 
she began to laugh. She laughed so 
hard and so long that they thought 
she would never stop, and it made 
her well. Her father was so glad to 
hear her laugh that he gave the young 
man a beautiful present. 

— Orimm'a Fairy Tales. 




THE SPIDERS 

Over in the meadow, 

In a sly little den, 
Lived a gray mother- spider 

And her little spiders ten. 
"Spin!" said the mother; 

"We spin," said the ten, 
So they spun lace webs 

In their sly little den. 

— OUve A. VfadifworiK. 
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THE SANDMAN 



Bob and Betty were twins just 
seven years old. 

It was after six o'clock. The twins 
were sitting before the fire waiting 
for the call to go to bed. 

"We had a good time on the hill 
today, Betty," said Bob. 

"Did you?" said Betty. "I had a 
good time, too. I was playing with 
my dolls. I like to be in the house 
when it is cold outdoors." 

"It is cold," said Bob. "But after 
you fly down hill a few times and then 
climb up again, you get quite warm." 

"Yes, but not so warm as this," 
said Betty. And she held her hands 
out to the fire. 

Bob gave a yawn. 

"You are sleepy. Bob," said Betty. 
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"Mamma would say, 'The Sandman 
is coming.'" 

"How siUy!" said Bob. "Tliere is 
no such a thing as a Sandman. As 
if I would let any one come and 
throw sand in my eyes!" 




"0 ho, my boy! Is that what you 
think?" cried a strange voice. "0 ho! 
You don't beMeve there is a Sandman, 
don't you? Well, then, who am I?" 

And there before them stood a 
queer-looking Uttle man. 
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He was something like an elf. On 
his back was a sack that looked to 
be fall. 

The strange little man laughed. 
Then he took some sand from the sack 
and threw it straight into their eyes. 

"0 ho!" he laughed again. "You 
don't believe in a Sandman, don't you?" 

Then Betty cried out, "0 Mr. 
Sandman, please don't throw sand at 
me. I will promise always to believe 
in you for ever and ever." 

But Bob wanted to know all about 
it, so he said, 

"Good Mr. Sandman, I believe in 
you now that I have seen you. But 
why do you throw sand?" 

"This is poppy sand," said the Sand- 
man. "I throw it in children's eyes 
so that they will be willing to go 
with me to the land of I^od." 
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"What is there?" asked Bob. 

"Everything that is wonderful and 
queer and strange," said the Sandman. 
"Would you like to go?" 

"Indeed we should," said Betty. 
"May we go now?" 

"Yes," said the Sandman, and he 
gave a long, low whistle. 

Ill 

All at once the room was full of 
birds. They had long legs and very 
long bills. Then the Sandman gave 
another long, low whistle. 

Out of the window flew the birds. 
And out of the window afl;er them 
flew Mr. Sandman, Betty, and Bob. 

"0-0-0!" cried Betty, for she was 
a little afraid. 

"0-0-0!" cried Bob, for he, too, 
was a little afraid. 
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"Don't be afraid," said the Sandman. 
"It is all right. If you feel worried, 
listen to the song of the birds." 

Then Betty and Bob heard a low, 
sweet song. It was like this: 

"Away to the land of Nod, awaj^; 
Where it's always night and never day. 
But where the funny, sunny night 
Is always shining clear and bright." 

Many strange things happened to 
Betty and Bob in the land of Nod. 
But strange things always happen to 
children in their dreams. 

From In the Reign of Queen Dick. 



THE BACK YARD PARTY 

Mrs. Mouse laid down her pen. 
She had been hard at work all the 
morning. Now she was through. She 
had asked all her friends to a garden 
party in her back yard. 

The field mice were to be there. 
She had also asked the mice at the 
barn and, of course, the house mice. 

The house mic&felt that they were 
a little better than the other mice. 
At first they thought they would not 
go to the party. Then they heard 
there was to be a dance. Nothing 



could keep the young mice away from 
a dance. So the old mice knew they 
must go to look after the young ones. 

Mrs. Mouse was very glad all her 
friends were coming. 

When the night of the party came, 
she said to her four children, 

"You may sit up late to see the 
fun if you will promise to be good." 

"We will promise to be good, 
mother dear," they all said. 

And they stood up in a row with 
their arms folded. They looked very 
funny indeed. 

The first to come were the mice at 
the barn, for they lived very near. 

By the time the moon was shining 
bright all were there. 

And such a good time as they had! 
Old and young took part in the dance. 

When they grew tired of the dance, 
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one gay young mouse called out, 
"How many want to play leap-frog?" 
"I do! I do!" they aU shouted. 
Then they all stood in a long row 

waiting for the word to start. 



"One! Two! Three!" 

Before the leader could say "Go!" 
the house door opened. All turned 
to see who was coming. 

Out ran the big gray cat. 

"I smell a mouse," they heard her 
say. 

They did not wait to hear any more. 
As quick as a wink, Mrs. Mouse's gar- 
den party was over. Wot one mouse 
waited to say "Good-by." Not one 
told Mrs. Mouse what a good time 
he had had. 

Adapted from The Back Yard Party. 

E. VaUe. 
Bf permlssloD of M. A. Donubue & Company. 



A BOY'S SONG 

Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and o'er the lea, 
That's the way for Billy and me. 

Where the blackbird sings the latest. 
Where the hawthorn blooms the 

sweetest. 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee. 
That's the way for Billy and me. 



ONE EYE, TWO EYES, THREE EYES 



There was once a woman who had 
three daughters. 

The oldest was called One Eye 
because she had only one eye in the 
middle of her forehead. 

The second had two eyes, like other 
people. She was called "IVo Eyes." 

The third had three eyes. Two were 
like her second sister's. The other 
one was in the middle of her forehead, 
just like the oldest one's. She was 
called "Three Eyes." 

Because little Two Eyes looked just 
like other people, her mother and 
sisters did not love her. They said, 

"You are no better than common 
people. You don't belong to us." 

So they pushed her about. They 
made her wear their old clothes. They 
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gave her only what was left to eat. 
They did everything they could to 
make her unhappy. 



One day little Two Eyes was sent 
into the fields to care for the goats. 

She was so hungry that she sat 
down and began to cry. 

All at once she saw an old woman 
standing near her. 

"Why are you crying, little Two 
Eyes?" said the old woman. 

"I can not help crying. My mother 
and my sisters give me only old 



clothes. I have nothing to eat but 
what is left. And I am always hungry." 
"Cry no more, little Two Eyes," said 
the woman. "I will tell you what to 
do so that you may never be hungry. 
You have only to say to your goat: 

'Little goat, if you are able, 
Pray deck out my table.' 

"At once there will be a pretty table 
before you. It will be full of good 
things to eat. When you have had 
enough, you have only to say: 

'Little goat, when you are able, 
Take away my table.' " 

Then the old woman went away. 



Ill 

"Now," thought little Two Eyes, "I 
will see if what she said is true, for 
I am very hungry." 

So she said to her goat, 

"Little goat, if you are able, 
Pray deck out my table." ' 

At once a beautiftd table stood 
before her. It had a white cloth. On 
it were knives and forks and silver 
spoons. And such a good dinner as 
she saw! She ate and ate until she 
could eat no more. 

When she was through eating, she 
said, 

' ' Little goat, when you are able, 
Take away my table." 

At once the table with everything 
on it was gone. 

" That is a pleasant way to keep 
house," said Uttle iVo Eyes. 
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When she went home in the even- 
ing, she found what her mother and 
sisters had left for her to eat. But 
she did not eat it. 

The next morning she went away 
with the goats, leaving behind what 
they had given her to eat. 

At first they did not notice that 
Two Eyes did not eat what they had 
left. When they did notice it, they 
said to their mother, 

"There is something strange about 
little Two Eyes. She leaves her sup- 
per every day. She must get some- 
thing wjien she goes to the field." 

They made up their minds to find 
out what Two Eyes was doing. 



One Eye said she would go to the 
field with Two Eyes and find out. 

So when Two Eyes started with her 
goat, One Eye said to her, 

"I am going with you to-day to see 
if your goat gets enotigh to eat while 
you are watching the Others." 

But Two Byes knew what she had 
in her mind. So she drove her goat 
into the high grass and said, 

"Come, One Eye, let us sit down 
here and rest. I will sing to you." 

One Eye sat down. She began to feel 
tired from her long walk. Soon she 
closed her one eye and fell fast asleep. 
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When Two Eyes saw this, she said 
to the goat, 

"Little goat, if you are able, 
Pray deck out my table." 

When the table was before her, she 
ate very quickly. Then she said, 

"Little goat, when you are able. 
Take away my table." 

At once the table was gone. 

Then Two Eyes wakened One Eye 
and said, 

"Little One Eye, you are not very 
good at watching goats. While you 
are asleep, they might run all over 
the world. Come, let us go home." 

When they reached home, Two Eyes 
again did not eat her supper. 

And when her mother asked One 
Eye why Two Eyes did not eat, all 
One Eye could say, was "I don't know. 
I was asleep." 
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The next day the mother said to 
Three Eyes, 

" You must go to the field this time 
and find what Two Eyes is doing. I 
know she must eat and drink there." 

When little Two Eyes started with 

her goat, Three Eyes said, 

"I am going with you to-day to see 
if the goats are well eared for." 

But Two Eyes knew her thoughts. 
She led the goats through the long 
grass to tire Three Eyes. At last she 
said, 

"Let us sit down here and rest. I 
will sing to you. Three Eyes." 

Three Eyes was glad to sit down, 
for the walk and heat had tired her. 
The singing of Two Eyes made her so 
sleepy that she had to close two of 
her eyes, but not the third. 
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She was so wide awake with this 
third eye that she saw and heard all 
that Two Eyes did. 

But she did not let IVo Eyes know 
that she was being watched. She pre- 
tended to be asleep. 

That evening Three Eyes said to 
her mother, " I know where Two Eyes 
gets what she eats and drinks." 

And she told her mother what she 
had seen and heard. 

Then the mother was very angry. 
She went out, called Two Eyes' goat 
to her, and killed it. 



VI 

When little Two Eyes saw this, she 
went out into the field, then sat down 
and cried. 

Again the old* woman came. 

" Why do you cry, little Two Eyes ? " 
she asked. 

"I must cry," said Two Eyes. "My 
little goat that gave me such good 
things to eat has been killed by my 
mother. I shall always be hungry." 

"I will tell you what to do," said 
the old woman. "Go home and ask 
your sister to give you the heart of 
the goat. Then go and bury it in the 
ground before the house door." 

Little Two Eyes went home quickly 
and said to her sister, 

"Sister, I will not ask for anything 
else. But please give me the heart 
of my goat." 
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Her sister laughed and said, 

" Of course you can have that if you 

don't want anything else." 

So little Two Eyes took the heart. 

In the evening when all was quiet, she 

buried it in the ground in front of the 

house door. 

VII 

The next morning there stood a 
most wonderftil tree in front of the 
house door. On it were leaves of 
silver and apples of gold. 

The mother said to little One Eye, 

"Climb up, my child, and break off 
some of the fruit from the tree." 

One Eye did so. But when she 
tried to pick one of the apples, it flew 
away from her. Do what she would, 
she could not reach one of them. 

"Three Eyes," said the mother, "climb 
up and see what you can do. You will 
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be able to see better with your three 
eyes than One Eye can." 

One Eye came down from the tree 
and Three Eyes went up. But she 
could do no better. Do what she 
would, she could not reach the apples. 

Then the mother tried it. But she 
could do no better than her two 
daughters had done. 

"May I try?" said Two Eyes. "Per- 
haps I can do it." 

"You, indeed!" cried her two 
sisters. "You, with your two eyes, 
what can you do?" 

But Two Eyes cUmbed up. She 
reached out for the apples and they 
did not fly away from her. 

She picked one after another until 
she had her apron full. 

The mother took them from her 
and gave them to her sisters. 
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VIII 

While they were standing under 
the tree, a young prince rode by. 

"Run away quick and hide, little 
Two Eyes," said her sisters. "You 
are not fit to be seen." ' 

Then they pushed the poor girl 
under an old barrel near the tree. 
She took two of the apples with her. 

The prince looked at the wonderful 
tree. 

"To whom does this beautifiil tree 
belong?" he asked. 

"It belongs to us," said the sisters. 
"We will break off a branch for you 
if you like." 

Then they tried to break Off a 
branch for him. But they could not. 

"It is strange," said the prince, 
"that you can not break off a branch 
if the tree belongs to you." 
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Just then little Two Eyes let one 
of the apples roU out from under 
the barrel. 

When the prince saw the apple he 
cried, "Where did this apple come 
from?" 



Then they told him that they had 
another sister. 

"But she has only two eyes. She 
is so ugly we can let no one see 
her," they. said. 

But the prince called out, 

"Little Two Eyes, come here." 

Then out came Two Eyes. She 
looked very beautiful to the prince. 

"Little Two Eyes," said he, "can 
you break off a branch of the tree 
for me?" 

"Oh, yes I can," she said, "for the 
tree belongs to me." 

And she climbed up and broke off a 
branch with the silver leaves and golden 
fruit. This she gave to the prince. 

He looked down at her as she 
stood by his horse. 

"What shall I give you for this?" 
he asked. 
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"0 kind prince," she said, "take 
me with you. I am so unhappy here." 

Then the prince took little Two 
Eyes upon his horse and rode away 
with her. 

The sisters were glad she was 
gone, for they thought that now the 
beautiful tree would belong to them. 

But the next morning when they 
looked for the tree it was gone. 

— Qrimm's Fairy Tales. 




SPRING SONG 

The snow melts fast, 
May comes at last, 
Now shoots each spray 
Forth blossoms gay. 
The warbling bird 
Around is heard. 

— Ludwig Beinrich Uolty. 
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THE WIND'S WORK 
I 

One morning Jan wakened very 
early. The first thing he saw was 
his great kite in the corner. His 
big brother had made it for him. 

It had a smiling face and a very 
long tail. 

But it did not smile at Jan that 
morning. It looked very sad and 
seemed to say, 



"Why was I made? Not to stand 
in a corner, I hope!" 

It had been done two whole days 
and not a breeze had blown. 

Jan jumped out of bed and ran to 
the door. If the windmill was turning 
its great arms, he knew the wind 
was blowing. But the windmill was 
still. ITot even a leaf stirred. 

The windmill stood on a high hill 
where all the people could see it. 

When its arms were turning, all 
knew that no one would be hungry. 
For then the miller was grinding 
grain fi'om morning till night. 




II 
But this morning when Jan looked 
out the miller had nothing to do. 
He stood in the door of his null and 
said to himself, 



"Oh! how I wish the wind would blow 
So that my windmill's arms might go, 
To turn my heavy millstones round! 
For corn and wheat must both be ground. 
And how to grind I do not know 
Unless the merry wind will blow." 
Ill 

The miller looked down on the 
village below. He saw the baker in 
neat cap and apron standing idle too. 



The baker's oveus were cold. He, 
too, was watching the sky and said, 
" Oh ! how I wish the wind would blow, 
So that the miller's mill might go, 
And grind me flour so fine, to make 
My good light bi'ead and good sweet 

cake! 
But how to bake I do not know 
Without the flour as white as snow." 

Jan heard every word that the 
baker said, for he lived next door to 
him. He felt sorry for the baker and 
wanted to tell him so. 



Before Jan could tell him, he heard 
some one call from across the street, 
"Oh, how I wish the wind would blow, 
For this is washing day, you know. 
I've scrubbed and rubbed with all 

my might, 
In tubs of foam since morning light, 
And now I want the wind to blow 
To dry my clothes as white as snow." 



This was the washerwoman who 
was hanging out her clothes. 

"Come over, Uttle man," she cried 
when she saw Jan. "Come over, 
little man, and help me work to-day." 

80 Jan ran over to carry her 
basket for her. 



While Jan worked he heard some 
one singing a song. The voice seemed 
almost as loud and strong as the wind. 
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"Oh, if the merry wind would blow, 
My gallant ship would gaily go. 
In freshening gales we'd loose our sails, 
And o'er the sea 
We'd saU in glee. 
But winds must blow 
Before we go 
Across the sea." 
Jan and the washerwoman and all 
the people looked out to see who 
was singing. It was the saUor whose 
ship Jan had seen the day before. 



VI 

Jan liked the song so well that he 
tried to sing it. While he sang, 
something kissed him on the cheek. 

When he turned to see what it 
was, his hat flew off his head. He 
ran to pick it up. He seemed to hear 
whispering all about him. He looked 
up. He looked down. He looked 
on every side. He could see no one. 

Then a voice from the top of the 
steeple called down, 

"Foolish child, it is the wind from 
out of the east." 

The trees were the first to know 
of its coming. 

Then the vnndmill's arms turned 
'round and 'round. The wheat was 
ground into white flour for the baker. 

The baker quickly started his fire 
to bake the bread and cake. 
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The sailor loosed his sails and 
sailed away. 

Jan watched him go. Then he ran 
to get his kite. 

"Now I am in my right place," 
said the kite as it rose on high. 

Higher and higher it flew, as if it 
had wings. Then it slipped away 
from the string and Jan never saw 
it again. 

Only the wind knew where it 
landed at last. 

— ^From Mother Stories, by Maud Lindsay. 

By permission of Milton Bradley Company, Publishers. 
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THE CAMEL AND THE PIG 

(A story from India) 



Once a camel said, "There is noth- 
ing like being tall. See how tall I am ! " 

A pig who heard these words said, 
"There is nothing like being short. 
See how short I am!" 

The camel said, "If I do not prove 
the truth of what I have said, I will 
give up my hump." 

The pig said, "If I do not prove 
the truth of what I have said, I will 
give up my snout." 

" Agreed ! " said the camel. 

"Just so!" said the pig. 



II 



They came to a garden with a low 
waU around it. In the wall there 



was no opemng. 
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The camel stood by the wall. He 
could reach the plants inside because 
of his long neck. He had a fine dinner. 

Then he turned to the pig, who 
could not even see the good things 
in the garden. 

"Now would you rather be tall or 
short?" he said. 

The pig made no answer. 



Ill 

Next they came to a garden with 
a high wall around it. At one end 
was a low gate. 

The pig went into the garden 
through the gate. After he had eaten 
all he wanted, he came out. 

He laughed at the poor camel who 
had to stay outside. 

"You are too tall to enter the 
garden by the gate," he said. "!N^ow 
would you rather be tall or short?" 

Then they thought the matter over. 
They made up their minds that the 
camel should keep his hump and the 
pig his snout. 

And they both said together, 

* ' Tall is good where tall would do ; 
Of short, again, 'tis also true 1 ' ' 
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IN MARCH 

The cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing, 

The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 

The green field sleeps in the sun; 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest; 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding like one! 

— WUtiam Wordsworth. 



BOOTS AND HIS BROTHERS 



Once on a time there was a man 
who had three sons: Peter, Paul, and 
John. 

John was called Boots. 

The father was very poor. He told 
his sons over and over again that 
they must go out into the world to 
earn their own bread. 

l^ear their house was the king's 
palace. A great oak had sprung up 
near the windows of the palace. It 
was so large that it took all the 
light from the palace. 

The king said, "I will give many, 
many dollars to the man who can 
cut down this oak." 

But no one was man enough for 
that. As soon as one chip flew off, 
two grew in its place. 
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The king also wanted a well which" 
would hold water for the whole year. 

The king said, "To any one who 
will dig me a well that will hold 
water for a whole year, I will give 
both money and goods." 

But no one could do it. When 
any one tried to dig, he would soon 
come to rock and then must stop. 



But the king had set his heart on 
these two things. He had it given 
out far and wide that to the one 
who could do these things he would 
give the princess. 
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Many a man tried, but no one 
could cut down the oak or dig a well. 

One day the three brothers thought 
that they would go and try. 

They had not gone far when they 
heard something cutting in the woods. 

"I wonder what that is," said Boots. 

But his brothers did not care to 
wait to find out. 

"I will find out for myself," said 
Boots. 




So he climbed the hill and came 
to the place where the noise was. 

When he reached the place, what 
do you think he saw? There was 
an ax cutting a tree all by itself. 

"Good day!" said Boots. "So you 
stand here all alone and cut, do you?" 

"Yes; here I have stood and cut 
a long, long time waiting for you," 
said the ax. 

"Well, here I am at last," said 
Boots. He took the ax and put it 
under his coat. 
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Ill 

When he reached his brothers they 
began to laugh at him. 

"And now what funny thing was 
it you saw up on the hill side?" 
they asked. 

"Oh, it was only an ax that we 
heard," said Boots. 

As they walked along, they came 
under a high rock. Up above they 
heard a sound of digging and shoveUng. 

"I wonder w:hat it is, digging and 
shoveling up on the rock," said Boots. 

"Oh, it is a woodpecker," said his 
brothers. "Have you never heard 
one before?" 

"Well," said Boots, "I think it 
would be great fun just to see what 
it is." 

So he set off to climb up the rock. 
But the others only laughed at him. 
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When lie, got near the top, what 
do you think he saw? Just a spade 
that stood there digging and shoveling. 

"Good day," said Boots. "So you 
stand here all alone digging and 
shoveling, do you?" 

"Yes, that is what I do," said the 
spade. "And that is what I have 
done many a long day waiting for you." 

"Well, here I am," said Boots. 

Then he took the spade and put 
it under his coat. 
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IV 

When he reached his brothers again 
they said, 

"Well, what was it so wonderful 
that you saw at the top of the rock?" 

"Oh," said Boots, "nothing but a 
spade. That was what we heard." 

On they went again till they came 
to a brook. Here they all took a 
drink. 

"I wonder where this water comes 
from," said Boots. 

"I wonder if you are right in your 
head," said Peter. "You wonder 
so much, you will go mad very 
soon. Have you never • heard how 
water comes from a spring in the 
earth?" 

"Yes, but still I want to see where 
this brook comes from," said Boots. 

So up the side of the brook he 
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went. Up and up he went. The 
brook grew smaller and smaller. At 
last what do you think he saw? A 
great walnut, and out of that the 
water came. 

"Good day," said Boots. "So you 
lie here all alone and the water runs 
down the brook." 



"Yes, I do," said the walnut. 
"And here I have been many a long 
day waiting for you." 

"Well, here I am," said Boots. 

Then he Med up the hole in the 
nut so that the water might not run 
out. He put the walnut under his 
coat and ran down to his brothers. 

"Well, now," asked Peter and Paul, 
"have you found out where the water 
comes from?" 

"Oh, yes," said Boots. "After all, 
it was only a hole it ran out of" 

The others laughed at him, but he 
did not mind that. 



Soon they came to the king's 
palace. Many were there to try their 
luck in cutting down the oak and 
digging the well. 

After many had tried and could 
do nothing, Peter wanted to try. 

But it was no better for him than 
for the rest. Tor every chip he cut, 
two grew in its place. 
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I^GW Paul tried his luck. When 
he had struck the oak two or three 
times, it began to grow larger. The 
more he tried, the larger grew the 
oak, so he had to give up. 

Now Boots was to try. 

He took out the ax from under 
his coat. 

" Cut ! " said he to his ax. Away 
it cut, making the chips fly. It was 
not long before down came the oak. 

When that was done, Boots took 
out his spade. 

"Dig!" said he. The spade began 
to dig fast. Soon the well was dug 
out. 

Then he took out the walnut froni 
under his coat. He laid it in one 
corner of the well. Then he pulled 
the dirt out of the hole. 

"Run!" said Boots. 
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Then the water ran out and filled 
the well in a short time. 

Boots had done the two things 
the king had asked. He had cut 
down the oak and had dug the well. 

Then the king gave him the beautiful 
princess for his wife. 

— George Webbe Dasent. 



WHO'S AFRAID IN THE DARK? 

"Who's afraid in the dark?" asked 
a voice. 

"Not I," said the owl. "I have 
all my fun after the sun goes down. 
Too-whoo I " 

"IS'ot I," said the dog. "I bark 
in the dark and guard the house. 
Bow-wow ! " 

"Not I," said the cat. "I'll scratch 
any one who says that I am. Mi-aouw!" 

"Not I," said the mouse. "I find 
my bread and cheese in the dark. 
Squee-eek ! " 

"Not I," said the toad in his hole. 

"Not I," said the bird in the tree. 

"Not I," said the fish in the pond. 

Then they all said together: 

"You may talk till you're blind, 

You never will find 

One of us afraid in the dark." 
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SWINGING ON A BIRCH-TREE 

Up and down we seesaw, 

Up into the sky; 
How it opens on us, 

Like a wide blue eye! 
You and I are sailors 

Rocking on a mast; 
And the world's our vessel; 

Ho ! she sails so fast ! 

Swinging on a birch-tree! 

This is summer joy. 
Fun for all vacation; 

Don't you think so, boy? 
Up and down to seesaw. 

Merry and at ease. 
Careless as a brook is. 

Idle as the breeze! 

— Lucy Larcom. 

By permission of Honsbton, Mifflin & Company. 
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THE LITTLE GRAY PONY 

I 

There was once a man who owned 
a little gray pony. 

Every morning, when the dew was 
still on the meadow, the man would 
jump on his pony and ride away. 

The pony's four small hoofs played 
a merry tune on the smooth road. 
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The pony's head was always high 
in the air. The pony's two Httle ears 
were always pricked up, for he was 
a merry gray pony. 



n 
The man rode to town and to the 
country. He rode to church and to 
market. He rode up hill and down hill. 
One day he heard something fall 
on a stone in the road. Looking 
back, he saw a horseshoe there. 
When he saw it, he cried out, 
"What shall I do? What shall . 

I do 
If my little gray pony has lost 
a shoe?" 



Then down he jumped in a great 
hurry. He looked at one of the 
pony's front feet. This was all right. 
He looked at the other front foot. 
Nothing was wrong. He looked at 
one of the hind feet. It was just as 
it should be. But when he looked 
at the last foot, he cried again, 

"What shall I do? What shall 

I do? 
My little gray pony has lost a 



_i I » 



Ill 
Then he hurried to the blacksmith. 
He called out to the smith, 

"Blacksmith! Blacksmith! I have 

come to you, 
My little gray pony has lost a 

shoe!" 
But the blacksmith said, 
"How can I shoe your pony's feet, 
Without some coal the iron to 

heat?" 
The man was sad when he heard 
this. But he left his pony with the 
blacksmith and went to buy some coal. 



First he went to the store. When 
he reached there, he said, 

"Storekeeper! Storekeeper! I have 

come to you; 
My little gray pony has lost a 

shoe! 
I want some coal the iron to heat. 
That the blacksmith may shoe my 

pony's feet!" 

But the storekeeper said, 



"I^ow I have apples and candy to sell, 
Jind more nice things than I can tell; 
But I have no coal the iron to heat, 
That the blacksmith may shoe your 
pony's feet." 



IV 



Then the man went away sad, saying, 

"What shall I do? What shall I do? 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe ! " 

By and by he met a farmer coming 
to town. The farmer had a wagon 
load of good things. 

The man said, 

"Farmer! Farmer! I have come to you; 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe! 
And I want some coal the iron to heat. 
That the blacksmith may shoe my 
pony's feet." 
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Then the farmer said, 

"I have bushels of corn and hay 

and wheat, 
Something for you and your pony 

to eat; 
But I have no coal the iron to 

heat. 
That the blacksmith may shoe 

your pony's feet." 



So the farmer drove away and left' 
the man standing in the road, saying, 

" What shaU I do ? What shaU I do ? 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe." 




The corn in the farmer's wagon 
made the man think of the mill. He 
hurried there and called to the miller, 

"MiUerl Miller! I have come to 

you; 
My little gray pony has lost a 

shoe. 
And I want some coal the iron 

to heat. 
That the blacksmith may shoe my 

pony's feet." 
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The miller came to the door in 
wonder. When he heard what the 
man wanted, he said, 

"I have wheels that go around 

and around. 
And stones to turn till the grain 

is ground; 
But I have no coal the iron to 

heat, 
That the blacksmith may shoe 

your pony's feet." 



Then the man turned away, very 
sad at heart. He sat down on a 
rock at the side of the road, saying, 

"What shall I do? What shall I do? 
My little gray pony has lost a shoe!" 



After a while a very old woman 
came down the road. She was driving 
her geese to market. 



When she came near the man, she 
stopped to ask him what was his 
trouble. 

He told her all about it. 

When she heard it all, she laughed 
till her geese began to cackle. 

She said, 

"If you would know where coal 

is found, 
Tou must go to the miner, who 

works in the ground." 

Then the man sprang to his feet. 

"Thank you," he said to the old 
woman. 

Then he ran to the miner. 

The miner had been working many 
a long day down in the mine. It 
was so dark there under the ground 
that he wore a hght in his cap. 

He had plenty of black coal ready. 
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He gave great lumps of it to the 
man, who took them to the blacksmith. 
The blacksmith lighted his great 
red fire. He made four fine new 
shoes, with a cling! and a clang! and 
fastened them on with a rap! and a 
tap! Then away rode the man on 
his little gray pony, clippety, clippety, 
clap! 

— Prom Mother Stories, Maud Lindsay. 

B7 penniiBlon ot HUtoo Brtdlej Compiay, PublUbera. 



THE STORY WITHOUT AN END 
I 
In a far country was a king who 
had no work to do. Because he was 
idle, some one had to amuse him all 
day long. His people soon found out 
that the best way to amuse him was 
to tell him stories. The longer the 
story, the better he liked it. 



He would often say, "That is a 
very good story, but it is too short. 
Tell me a longer one." 

Story-teUers came from all over the 
country to try to please the king. 
Some of them told very long stories 
indeed. But still the king was not 
pleased. All the stories were too short. 

II 

At last he sent word into every 
town and every country place. He said, 

"To the man who will tell me a 
story that will never end I will give my 
fairest daughter for his wife, and make 
him as my son to be king after me." 

But this was not all that he said. 

He added, "If any man shall try 
to tell such a story and fail, off shall 
come his head." This shows that he 
was not a very kind king. 
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The king's daughter was very beau- 
tifiil. Many young men would have 
been glad to have her for a wife. 
But most of them cared too much, 
for their heads to try for the prize. 

A few tried. One young man told 
a story that lasted three months. 
But then he had to lose his head, 
for he could think of nothing more. 

This made the others afraid so 
that no one tried to tell the king a 
story for many long months. 



m 

At last a stranger came to the 
palace of the king. 

"Is it true," he asked, "that the 
king will give a prize to the man 
who can tell a story that never ends?" 

"It is true," said the king. 

"And what is the prize?" he asked. 

"To the man who can tell me such 
a story I will give my fairest daughter 
for a wife. And he shall also be as 
my son and be king after me." 

"But if he fails, what then?" was 
the stranger's next question. 

"If he fails," said the king, "he 
shall lose his head." 

"Yery well," said the stranger. "I 
will try. I have a very pleasant story 
about locusts which I will tell you." 

"AU right," said the king. "I will 
Usten to you." 
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IV 

Then the storj teller began: 

"Once upon a time a cruel king 
took all the corn in his country and 
stored it in a great barn. 

"The people of the country were 
starving, but he would not give them 
any grain. 

"Then a swarm of locusts came 



over the land. They could find no 
grain in the fields. They came to 
the barn where the corn was stored. 
!For many days they could find no 
way to get into the barn. 

"At last a locust found a tiny 
crack. It was just large enough for 
one locust to go in at a time. 

"So one locust went in and carried 
away one grain of corn. 

"Then another locust went in and 
carried away another grain of corn. 

"Then another locust went in and 
carried away another grain of corn." 

Day after day, week in and week 
out, the man kept on saying, 

"Then another locust went in and 
carried away another grain of corn." 

A month went by. Twelve months 
went by. A year was done, and still 
the stranger kept saying, 
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"Then another locust went in and 
carried away another grain of corn." 

At the end of two years the king 
could stand it no longer. 

"How much longer will the locusts 
be in carrying away the corn?" he 
asked. 

"They have only just begun," 
answered the man. "They have 
carried away only a very small part 
of the grain yet." 

"You will drive me mad," cried 
the king. "I can listen to it no 
longer. Take my daughter. Be as 
my son. But let me never hear of 
those terrible locusts again." 

And the king never again asked 
to have a story told to him. 

— Adapted from an old tale. 
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THREE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM 



Three wise men of Gotham 
Went to sea in a bowl; 

If the bowl had been stronger 
My song had been longer. 

— Old Nursery Rhyme. 
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THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM 
I 

Across the sea is a town called 
Gotham. Many queer stories are told 
of the people who used to live there. 

One day news came to Gotham 
that the king would pass through 
their town. This was not pleasant 
news to the men of Gotham, for they 
did not like their king. He was a 
cruel man. They came together one 
day to see what they could do. 



"Let us block up all the roads so 
that he and his men can not enter 
the town," said one of the wise men. 

"Good!" said all the people. 

They cut down trees and filled the 
roads with their branches. 

When the king came and saw what 
the people had done, he was very 
angry. 

"Who chopped the trees down and 
blocked these roads?" he asked of a 
country boy who was passing. 

"The men of Gotham," the boy 
answered. 

" Well," said the king, " go and tell 
the men of Gotham that I shall send 
my men to their town and cut off 
all their noses." 

The boy ran to the town and told 
the people what the king had said. 

Then all the people were afi'aid. 
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The men ran about asking each 
other what they should do. 

At last one who was wiser than 
the others said, 

"I will tell you what to do. It is 
no new thing to punish a man 
because, he is wise. But I have 
never heard of any one punishing a 
fool. Let us all be fools and the 
king will not harm us." 

" Good ! " cried the others. " We 
will all be fools and no one will 
harm us." 

* 

II 

The king went home and left his 
men to open the road. It took a 
long time for them to clear away 
the branches. 

But one morning they made a way 
through and rode towards the town. 
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Just before they reached the town, 
they saw a queer sight. 

The old men were rolling big 
stones up the hill. All the young 
men were looking on and grunting. 

The king's head man stopped. 

"What are you doing?" he asked. 

"We are rolling stones up the hill 
to make the sun rise," answered one 
old man. 

"You foolish fellow!" said the head 




man. "Don't you know that the 
sun will rise without any help from 
you or any one else?" 

" Will it ? " said the old man. « WeU ! 
Well! I never thought of that. Hott 
wise you are!" 

"And what are you doing?" the 
head man asked the young men. 

"Oh, we grunt while our fathers 
work," they answered. 

"Well, that is the way of the 
world," said the head man. 

And he rode on towards the town. 

in 

He and his men soon came to a 
field where some men were building 
a stone wall. 

"What are you doing?" he asked. 

"There is a bird in this field, 
master," said the men. "We are 
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building a wall around the field so 
that the bird will not get away and 
be lost." 

"What silly fellows!" said the head 
man. "Don't you know that the 
bird will fly over the wall, no matter 
how high it is?" 

"Will it?" said the men. "We 
never thought of that. How vrise 
you are!" 
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Next they met a man carrying a 
door on Ms back. 

"What are you doing?" they asked. 

"I am going on a long journey," 
the man answered. 

"But why do you carry that door?" 
asked the head man. 

"I have left all my money at home," 
he said. 

"But what has that to do with your 
carrying the door away?" the head 
man asked. 

"Don't you know that thieves always 
break open a door and get in? If I 
take away the door, they can't break 
it open," said the man. 



" What a foolish fellow you are 1 " 
said the head man. "It would be 
better to leave that door at home and 
take the money with you." 

"Why, so it would!" cried the man. 
"Why didn't I think of that? What a 
wise man you are!" 

Then the head man rode on. 'No 

I 

matter where he went, every one was 
doing something foolish. 

"The people of Gotham must all be 
fools," he said to his men. "There is no 
use in punishing fools. Let us go to the 
king and tell him what we have seen." 

So they went back and said to the 
kmg, 

"The town of Gotham is a town of 
fools." Then they told him what they 
had seen and heard. 

The king laughed loud and long 
over their story. 
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"I will not punish such fools," said 
he. "They may keep their noses." 

And when the people of Gotham 
heard this, they were very meiTy indeed. 



LITTLE WHITE LILY 

Little white lily 
Sat by a stone, 

Drooping and waiting 
TUl the sun shone. 

Little white hly 
Sunshine has fed; 

Little white lily 
Is lifting her head. 




Little white lily 

Is drooping with pain, 
Waiting and waiting 

For the wet rain. 

Little white lily 

Is holding her cup; 
Rain is fast falUng 

And filling it up. 

— Oeorge MacdonaM. 
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THE BOTTLE ELF 



Once upon a time there was a poor 
woodman. He worked from early morn- 
ing till late at night* After doing this 
for a very long time, he saved a little 
money. Then he said to his son, 

" You are my only child. This money 
which I have earned I shall spend for 
you. You must go to school. Then you 
can take care of me in my old age." 

The son went away to school, where 
he learned many things. But there were 
many other things for him to learn. 
Even when he had been in school a long 
time, he did not know everything. 

But the time came when he had to 
go home, for his father's money was all 
gone. "I can give you no more," said 
his father. " I can earn scarcely enough 
to buy bread for myself." 
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"Never mind, father," said the son. 
"It is all for the best. I will see what 
I can do." 

II 

When the father was about to go to 
the woods to chop, the son said, "I will 
go with you and help you, father." 

"That will be hard work for you, my 
son," said his father. "You have never 
been used to hard work. You must 
not try it. Then, too, I have only one 
ax and no money to buy another." 
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"Then go and ask your neighbor to 
lend you one. Soon I shall earn enough 
to buy one for myself," said the son. 

So the father borrowed an ax of his 
neighbor. The next morning they went 
together to the woods. The son helped 
the father and w s very merry over the 
work. 

At noon, when the sun stood over 
their heads, the father said, 

"Let us rest for a while and eat 
our dinner. Then we shall be able to 
work aE the better." 

But the son took only a little bread. 
Then he said, 



"You may rest here, father. I am 
not tired. I will go a little way into 
the forest and look for birds' nests." 

"You silly fellow!" said his father. 
"What do you want to run about for? 
You will make yourself so tired you 
can't raise your arm. Keep quiet and 
sit here with me." 

But the young man would not do 
so. He went off eating his bread and 
looking about for nests. 



m 

Soon he came to an oak tree. lie 
stopped to look at the tree. 

He thought to himself, "There might 
be many a nest in that old tree." 

Suddenly he . heard a voice. He 
listened and soon heard a cry. 

"Let me out I Let me out!" 

Hg looked around, but could see 
nothing. 

The voice seemed to come from the 
ground. 

So he called, "Where are you?" 

The voice answered, "Here I am at 
the roots of the oak tree. Let me out I 
Let me out I" 

The young man began to look among 
the roots of the old tree. At last, 
in a little hollow, he found a glass 
bottle. 

He picked it up. Holding it to the 
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light, he saw a thing shaped Uke a 
frog. It kept jumping up and down. 

IV 

"Let me out! Let me out!" cried 
the thing again. The joung man 
drew out the cork of the bottle. At 
once an elf jumped out. It began at 
once to grow. It grew so fast that 
soon it looked like a giant. 

"Do you know what will come to 
you for letting me out?" he asked. 

" IsTo," said the young man. " How 
should I know?" 

" Then I wiU tell you," said the elf. 
*^I must break your neck." 

"That is more quickly said than 
done," said the young man. "I must 
first really know that you were in 
the bottle. And then I must know 
that you are really an elf If I see 
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you go back into the bottle, I will 
believe. Then you may do with me 
what you please." 

."0 ho!" said the ett "That is an 
easy matter." 

He drew himself together and be- 
came as small as he was at first. 
Then he crept into the bottle. 

As soon as he was in, the young 
man put the cork into the neck. 



Then he threw the bottle down at 
the roots of the old oak tree again. 



The young man started to go back 

to his father, but the elf cried out, 
"Oh, let me out! Let me out!" 

"No," answered the young man, 
''you can't fool me a second time. 
You tried to take my life once. I shall 
not be in a hurry to let you out again." 

^'If you will free me," said the elf, 
"I will give you enough to last your 
whole life." 

"]^o, no," said the young man. 
".You wiU fool me again as you did 
the first time." 

"Indeed I will not," cried the elf "I 
will do you no harm. This I promise 
you." 

"Well, I will take my chances then." 
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He took out the cork again. The 
elf sprang out and at once became as 
big as a giant. 

"Here is your reward," said the elf, 
and he handed a little piece of cloth 
to the young man. 

"If you hurt yourself," he went on, 
"put this piece of cloth on, and you 
will be healed. Touch it to iron or 
steel, and they will be turned to sUver." 

"I must try that before I believe 
it," said the young man. • 

Then he went to the tree. He tore 



off a piece of bark. He then put the 
piece of cloth on. Th^ bark closed 
up as if nothing had been done to it. 
He thanked the elf for his reward. 
Then he went back to his father. 

VI 

"Where have you been?" his father 
asked. "You have quite forgotten 
your work. I said that you would 
not do this work weU." 

"I^ever mind, father. I will make 
up the time. I^ow, see, father, I will 
cut down that tree with one blow." 

He took his piece of cloth and 
rubbed the ax with it. Then he 
struck the tree a strong blow. 

But the ax had turned to silver. 
The blow turned the edge up, but 
did not cut the tree. 

"!N^ow see what you have done," 
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cried the father. "I must pay for the 
ax and I don't see how I can. It is 
the one I borrowed for your work." 

"Don't be angry, father," said the 
son. "I will soon pay for the ax." 

"Tou silly fellow," cried his father, 
"how will you do that? You have 
nothing but what I give you." 

But the son only said, "I can work 
no more, father. Let us go home." 

"What! Go home?" Ms father cried. 
"Do you think I can live without work- 
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ing? I must work, but you can go 
home if you like." 

But the son coaxed his father to 
go with him. 



When they reached home the father 
said, 

"You may as well sell that ax. It is 
no longer good to cut anything with. 
I will have to pay my neighbor the 
rest." 

So the son took the ax into the city 
to sell. He carried it to a goldsmith. 



The goldsmith looked at the ax. 
Then he said, 

"It is worth four hundred doUars. 
But I haven't so much money here." 

"Give me what you have," said the 
young man. "You can pay me the 
rest some other time." 

The goldsmith gave him three hun- 
dred dollars. 

When the son reached home, he 
said to his father, 

"Go and ask the neighbor what 



he ■will take for his ax. I have 
some money." 

"I know already," said the father. 
"One dollar is the price." 

"Then give him tvro dollars," said 
the son. "See, I have money in plenty." 

Then he gave his father one hundred 
doUars. 

"You need never want now, but 
can live at your ease. I have enough 
for both," said the son. 

With the rest of the money he went 
back to school to learn all he could. 

— Orimm's Fairy Tales. 



THE LITTLE CHAMPION 

Arnold was a boy who could not 
bear to see anything hurt. He would 
always go to help any one in trouble. 
Because of this the other boys called 
him "the little champion." 

One day Arnold was passing a 
pond. He saw three boys trying to 
drown a little dog. They had tied 
a rope around the dog's neck and 
fastened a stone to the rope. Then 
they threw the dog into the middle 
of the pond. 

When Arnold saw this, he threw 
off his clothes and jumped into the 
pond. He swam straight to the place 
where the dog had gone down. Then 
he dived and came up with the poor 
little dog in his arms. 

"You wicked boys!" he cried. "I 
will never play with you again." 
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"We did not want to do it," began 
the youngest boy. 

Then the second one said, "We 
really did not want to do it. We aE 
cried, for we are fond of him. But 
we are too poor to keep him." 

"We would rather drown him," said 
the third boy, "than let anyone else 
have him." 

"You shall keep your dog," said 
Arnold, "I will feed him. I have only 
three pennies, but I will give them 
to you. Get him something to eat." 

But great was his wonder when 
he took the three pennies out of his 




pocket. Each penny was a gold piece 
- — three bright new gold pieces. 

"What does it mean?" he asked. 
"I never had a gold piece in all my 
life." 

"Feel again in your pockets," said 
one of the boys. "Perhaps you have 
turned into a gold man." 

But the pockets were empty. 

When Arnold started home, the 
little dog went with him. Arnold tried 
to drive him back, but he would not 
go with the other boys. 

"Well, then," said Arnold at last, 
"the dog must stay with me. I shall 
take care of him and bring him up." 



Not long after this one of the three 
brothers fell into the pond himself, 
while out playing with some other 
children. Arnold heard the cries of 
the children a long way off. He ran 
to the pond. 

On the pond floated a big empty 
washtub. 

"He has fallen in there! He is 
under the tub! He wiU be drowned!" 
the children shouted. 



Arnold did not stop to listen. He 
threw off his clothes and swam to the 
tub. He gave the tub a little push. 
Then he dived. Almost at once they 
saw him come up holding the boy by 
the hair. Then he swam to shore. 

"Is he dead?" they asked. 

"No, his heart still beats/' said 
Arnold. They rubbed him and turned 
him over again and again. At last 
the boy opened his eyes. 

All at once Arnold took off his cap. 
He held it out to the other children. 

"Who will help the little sailor?" 
he asked as he passed the cap around. 
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The children put their hands into 
their pockets. Strange to tell, each 
penny they gave turned to gold. 

But one of them said he had nothing 
to give, not even a button. He kept 
looking in his hand. The children 
looked too. Then they laughed at him, 
for his hand was full of sand and 
broken glass. Arnold knew that this 
^was because he had been telling a lie. 

"You were not quite so poor as 
you made out," said Arnold. 

"Who? I?" said the boy turning 
very red. 

"WeU, weU!" said Arnold. "Let 
us say no more about it. You need 
not tell us anything. Only be sure 
to tell the truth next time." 

The children all wondered at their 
good luck. But no one could tell how 
it happened. 
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One day the children went to the 
woods for a picnic. 

Just as they were about to sit 
down on the grass, there came a 
sound of wind through the trees. 
It sounded like sweetest music. 

Suddenly a beautiful fairy stood 
before them. Her snow-white hair 
fell to her feet. 

The childi'en stood with their eyes 
upon her, waiting for her to speak. 

When she began to speak, her voice 
was softer than the breeze, sweeter 
than music, low as the hum of bees^ 
and clear as a silver bell. 

"You have come into my woods,'^ 
she said, "without waiting to be asked. 
That is why you have not found the 
table. Follow me now and I will 
lead you to where you are to eat." 
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They all followed the beautiful fairy. 
She led them into a meadow where 
the ground was covered with flowers. 
The trees were full of birds. 

"Sit down, please," said the fairy. 
"The dinner wiU be here at once." 

She waved her hand. The birds 
came flying towards her carrying rose 
leaves in their bills and placed a leaf 
with food upon it before each child. 



Then they came again with spoons; 
Squirrels followed. They brought acorn 
cups filled with something to drink. 

"Now eat, my little friends," said 
the fairy. 

She waved her hand again. The 
birds at once began to sing their 
sweetest songs. 

The children thought there was little 
to eat. But when they began they 
found that there was no end to the 
good things set before them. 

IV 

When they were through eating, 
the good fairy filled little baskets 
with all sorts of good things. 

"You may take these home for the 
little brothers and sisters," said she. 
"And now I have one thing more for 
you. You shall all have presents to 
give to each other." 
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Then she passed her fingers through 
her hair. Trom out the long white 
hair came beautiful toys and jewels. 
She gave one to each child. 

At first they could only look at 
them in wonder. Then they thought 
of what they must do with them. 
Each began giving his present away 
to his dearest friend. Two children, 
however, wanted to keep their presents. 



At once these presents were changed 
into jumping frogs that hopped away. 

"And now," said the fairy, "I am 
going to ask Arnold what he would 
like for himself" 

"But I have had a present," said 
Arnold. " I may not have another wish." 

"Yes, you may." 

"WeU, then," said the boy, "I want 
to ask you, kind fairy, to forgive 
these two friends of mine. Please 
make the frogs bring back their 
presents." 

At once the beautiful jewels were 
again in the hands of the two boys. 
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When it was time for the children 
to go home, they did not want to 
leave the kind fairy. They asked her 
again and again if they could see her 
again some day. 

At last she said, "For a whole 
year you must be good children and 
not one of you must need to be 
punished or kept in school. For a 
whole year not one of you must be 
unkind to your brothers and sisters. 
If you are really good for a year, 
then you may all meet together again 
in this meadow, and I will be here." 

Then they all started for home, 
each one thinking how good he would 
be. For all wanted to see the good 
fairy again. 

— From A Real Queen's Fairy Tales. 

By Carmen Sylva. 
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GOING TO MARKET 

Once upon a time there was a big 
black dog with a very long tail. 

One morning he wakened and was 
hungry. "I will go to the market 
and buy me a bone," he said. 

As he was going along, he met a 
little white dog with a very short tail. 

"Where are you going this fine 
morning?" asked the little white dog 
with the very short tail. 

" I am going to market to buy me 
a bone," said the big black dog with 
a very long tail. 

"May I go with you?" asked the 
little white dog. 

"You may," said the big black dog. 

So the big black dog with the very 
long tail and the little white dog with 
the very short tail walked together 
toward the market. 
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On the way they met a big black 
cat with a very long tail. 

"Where are you going this fine 
morning?" asked the big black cat. 

"We are going to market to buy 
us a bone," said the two dogs. 

"May I go with you?" said the big 
black cat with a very long tail. 

" Of course you may," said the two 
dogs. 

So the three went on together. 
Soon they met a little white cat with 
a very short taU. 

"Where are you going this fine 
morning?" asked the little white cat. 

"We are going to market to buy 
us a bone," said the two dogs and 
the big black cat. 

"May I go with you?" asked the 
little white cat. 

" Of course you may," said the three. 
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So all four — two dogs and two cats 
— ^went to market. 

But when they reached the market, 
no one had a penny to pay for the bone. 

So they all walked home again — 
the big black dog with a very long 
tail, the little white dog with a very 
short tail, the big black cat with a 
very long tail, and the little white cat 
with a very short tail. 

MY SHADOW 

I have a little shadow that goes in 

and out with me. 
And what can be the use of him is 

more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the 

heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, 

when I jump into bed. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 

By permission of Cbas. Scribaer's Sons. 
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THE OWL 
When cats run home and light is come, 

And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 
And the whirring sail goes round. 
And the whirring sail goes round, 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 

When merry milkmaids click the latch, 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay. 
And the cock hath sung beneath the 
thatch, 
Twice or thrice his roundelay. 
Twice or thrice his roundelay, 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 

— Alfred Tennys<m. 



THE WHISTLE 

When I was a child seven years 
old, one day I had some peiinies in 
my pocket. 

I went at once to a shop where 
they sold toys for children. On the 
way I met a boy with a whistle. 
The sound of it pleased me very much. 

" How much will you take for your 
whistle?" I asked. 

"How much will you give for it?" 
asked he. 

"I will give you all the pennies I 
have," said I. 

He agreed to give the whistle for 
all. my pennies. 

I then came home. I went all 
over the house whistling. I was 
much pleased with my whistle. But 
my family did not feel the same way. 
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My brothers and sisters asked me 
^where I got my whistle. 

"I gave all my pennies for it," I 
answered. 

When they knew how much I had 
paidj they told me I had given four 
times too much for it. 

They also told me what good things 
I might have bought with the rest of 
my money. 

They laughed at me so much that 
at last I cried. 

But the lesson I learned then has 
often been of use to me since. 

When I feel like buying something 
that I do not need, I say to myself, 

" Don't give too much for the whistle." 

And I save my money. 

— Benjamin FrankUn. 
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KING WREN 
Once it came into the heads of the 
birds that they would go no longer 
without a king. One tine May morn- 
ing they all came together from the 
woods and the fields. There were the 
eagle, the finch, the owl, the crow, the 
lark, the sparrow, and many others. 
Even the cuckoo came. 



There was also a very small bird 
who as yet had no name. 

The hen, who by chance had heard 
nothing of the matter, wondered at 
the great meeting. "What, what, what 
is all this?" she cackled. 

But the rooster had heard of the 
meeting and told her all about it. 

II 
After much talking the birds settled 
that he should be king who could fly 
the highest. 
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It was also settled that the trial 
should be made at once because it was 
such a beautiful morning. Also this 
would not give any bird a chance to say, 

"I could easily have flown much 
higher, if the evening had not come on." 

At a given sign, all the birds rose 
in the air. The small birds soon fell 
back, for they could not fly very far. 

The larger birds kept it up longer, 
but no one of them like the eagle. 
He flew so high that he almost touched 
the sun. 

Then he saw that the others were 
not near him. He thought to himself, 

"What need have I to fly any 
higher? I am surely the king." 

So saying, he began to fly down. 

When he reached the ground, the 
birds all cried, "You must be our king. 
Nobody has flown higher than you." 
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"Except me I" cried the little bird 
without a name. 

He had hidden himself on the eagle's 
back. Then he had flown up high — 
higher than the eagle. When he 
could go no higher, he had folded his 
wings and dropped down. 

Then he cried out, "I am king! I 
am king!" 

"You call yourself our king, do 
. you?" cried the angry birds. "We 
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will not have you for king. Tou 
have gained it by a trick." 



Then they said that the one should 
be king who should fall deepest into 
the earth. 

How the goose swam cackhng to 
the land! 

How quickly the rooster dug a hole ! 

How the duck jumped into a big 
hole that was near! In doing so she 
hurt her foot. Then she waddled off, 
saying, "Bad work! Bad work!" 



But the little bird without a name 
found a mouse hole and crept into it. 
Then he called out, "I am king! I 
am king!" 

"You call yourself our king!" cried 
the angry birds. "Do you think you 
can win by a trick?" 

Then they set the owl to watch 
that the little bird should not come 
out of the hole. They thought they 
would starve him to death. 



The owl was told to watch the hole 
all the night. Then the other birds 
went to bed. 

By and by the owl began to feel 
tired. He thought one eye would do 
to keep watch of the hole, so he 
went to sleep with the other. 

Soon the little bird peeped out. 
The owl saw her and drove her back. 

Then the owl began first to close 
one eye and go to sleep with that, 
then to open that one and go to sleep 
with the other. 

He meant to keep this up all night. 
But once he forgot to open one eye 
when he closed the other. 

The little bird was watching his 
chance. He sUpped out and away. 

From that time on the owl has 
never been seen by day for fear of 
the other birds. 
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The owl flies only by night. He 
hates mice because their holes were 
the cause of his trouble. 

The little bird, too, was afi-aid of 
the other birds. So he hid himself 
in the hedges by the wood-side. 

Then he called out, "I am king! 
I am king!" 

The other birds in scorn called him 
"hedge -king," and that means wren. 

— From OHmtn'a Fairy Tales. 
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GOODBRAND 



There was once a man named 
Goodbrand who had a farm on the 
mountain-side. 

He and his wife were very happy 
together. The wife was always pleased 
with everything her husband did, even 
though he sometimes did foolish things. 
She thought no one could do better 
than he. 

They owned a piece of ground and 
had one hundred dollars saved up. 
They also had two cows. 

One day his wife said to Goodbrand, 

"I think we might as well send 
one of the cows to town and sell it. 
We should then have a little pocket- 
money. We had better not touch the 
hundred dollars. But I do not see 
why we should keep more than one 
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cow. Then, too, instead of two cows 

I shall have only one to milk." 

Goodbrand agreed with her. So he 

took the cow and went to town to 

sell it. 

u 

But when Goodbrand reached the 
town, he could find no one who wanted 
to buy a cow. 

"Well!" thought he, "I can go home 
again with my cow. I have a barn 
and it is no farther going than it 
was coining." 

Then he started for home. 

When he had gone a Uttle way, he 
met a man who had a horse to sell. 
Goodbrand thought it better to have 
a horse than a cow, so he traded 
with the man. 

Going a little farther still, he met 
a man driving a fat pig before him. 
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Thinking it better to have a fat 
pig than a horse, Goodbrand traded 
with him also. 

A little farther on he met a man 
with a goat. 

"A goat," thought he, "is always 
better than a pig." 

So he traded with the owner of 
the goat. 

He then walked on for an hour. 
Then he met a man with a sheep. 
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"It is always better to have a sheep 
than a goat," thought Goodbrand. 

So he traded his goat for the sheep. 

Then walking on he met a man 
with a goose. Goodbrand traded agaia 
and went on his way happy. 

Farther on, he met a man with a 
rooster. 

"How will you trade?" asked he. 

"Even," said the man. 



"Agreed," said Goodbrand, and off 
he started with his rooster. 

He walked on until the day was 
far gone. He began to feel hungry, 
so he sold the rooster for twelve 

\ ■ » , . ■ 

shillings. Then he bought some food. 

« 

Then he walked towards home again. 
He reached the home of his nearest 
neighbor and went in. 

"How have things gone with you 
in the town?" asked his neighbor. 

"Oh," said Goodbrand, "just so-so. 
!N'ot so very bad nor so very good." 

Then he told all he had done from 
first to last. 

"What will your wife say when 
you get home?" said the neighbor. 
" I would not be in your place ! " 

"Oh," said GxDodbrand, "I have such 
a good wife that she ^ will never say 
a word, no matter what I do." . 
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"Yes, I know that," said the neigh- 
bor, "but I do not think she will be 
pleased this time." 

" You don't know my wife very well," 
said Goodbrand. "She likes everything 
I do. Come home with me and I 
will show you. Will you believe 
what you hear?" 

"Yes, I will," answered the neighbor. 

As evening came on, they started 
together for Goodbrand's house. 
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They agreed that the neighbor 
should stand outside and listen. Good- 
brand went in to meet his wife. 

"Good evening," said Goodbrand. 

"Good evening," said his wife. 
"Thank God you are here." 

Then she began to ask what he 
had done in the town. 

"Oh," said Goodbrand, "just so-so. 
There was no one in the town to buy 
the cow, so I traded it for a horse." 
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"Many thanks for that," said his wife. 
"We need a horse to drive to church, 
i&o and put the horse in the barn, 
children." 

"But I have not got the horse," 
said Goodbrand. "As I went along 
the road I traded the horse for a pig." 

"Well," said his wife, "that is just 
what I should have done myself I 
thank you for that. I can now have 
pork and bacon in my house when our 
friends come to see us. Go, children, 
and put the pig in." 

"But I have not brought the pig 
with me," said Goodbrand. "When I 
had gone a little farther, I traded it 
for a goat." 

"How well you do everything!" 
cried his wife. "What should we have 
done with a pig? People would only 
have said that we eat everything we 
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o-wji. Now that I have a goat I can 
have both milk and cheese. Go and 
tie the goat, children." 

"No," said Goodbrand, "for I have 
not brought home the goat. When 
I came a little farther, I traded the 
goat for a sheep." 

"Well," cried the woman, "you have 
done everything as I could wish. What 
should we have done with a goat? 
I would have had to climb the moun- 



tain to find it at evening time. With 
a sheep I shall have wool and clothing 
in the house, and food besides. Oro, 
children, and put the sheep in the 
meadow." 

"But I have not got the sheep," 
said Goodbrand. "As I went a little 
farther I traded it for a goose." 

"Many, many thanks for that," said 
his wife. "What should I have done 
with a sheep? I have not a spinning 
wheel and besides I do not like to 
make clothing. We can buy clothes 
as we always have. Now I shall have 



roast goose. And I have always liked 
that. Then, too, I can make a little 
pillow of the feathers. Go and bring 
)ji the goose, children." 

"But I have not got the goose," 
said her husband. "As I came a little 
farther, I traded it for a rooster." 

"How could you think of all this?" 
cried his wife. "It is just as if I had 
done it myself A rooster is just as 
good as an eight -day clock. As he 
crows every morning, the children can 



be up early. What should I have done 
with a goose? I do not know how to 
dress a goose for roasting. I can stuff 
my pillow with moss. Go and bring 
in the rooster, children." 

"But I have not brought the rooster 
home with me," said her husband. 
"For when I had gone a long, long 
way I became hungry. Then I sold 
the rooster for twelve shillings and 
bought me some food." 



"Thank God!" said the wife. "You 
always do everything that I wish. 
What should we have done with the 
Tooster? Now we can lie in bed as 
long as we like in the mornings. You 
are safe home again and you always 
do the right thing. We want neither a 
rooster, nor a goose, nor a sheep, nor a 
goat, nor a pig, nor a horse, nor a cow." 

Then Goodbrand opened the door. 

"Do you believe me now?" he asked 
the neighbor. 

"I do," said the neighbor. 

— Peter Christen Asbjomsen. 




AUTUMN AMONG THE BIRDS 

Snipe (crying) 

Peet - weet ! Peet - weet I 
I have such cold feet, 
And nothing to eat! 
The creek is so high 
That I can't keep dry 
Except when I fly I 
Peet - weet ! 
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Kildeer 

Kildee ! KUdee ! KUdee ! 
This is no place for me! 
The southland I must seek 
Kildee ! 



Bobolink 

Link -a -link! Link -a -link! 
My diet has made me weak; 
The fields of rice must be nice. 

{To the Kildeer) 

I'll go with you, I think— 
Link - a - link ! 



Red-winged Blackbird 

Bobaree ! Bobaree ! 
A fi'ost you'll see — 
You'll see to your sorrow, 
If you wait till to-morrow 

« 

Bobaree ! 
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Chippy 

Chip -chip! Chip -chip! Chip- chip 1 
I'll give Kovember the slip! 

House Wren 

Sh! Sh! Sh! 
Every one loves the vn'en! 
Wait, just once again 
I'll go, and, as still as a mouse, 
Peep into the little house 
They built for my use alone. 
With a door and a porch like their own! 

— Sh! 



I 



Wild Geese (flying over) 

On! On! On! 
Why should we longer stay? 
On! Ere the peep of day 
We should be miles away, 
Quite out of sight of land! 
Our old gray Commodore 
Will guide our gallant band 
To a pleasant southern shore, 
With the daintiest food in store! 

On! On! On! 



Flock of Swallows (rising) 

Zip! Zip! 
You may count on the swallow! 
We hear, and near we will be; 
The rest, if they like, may follow 

O'er land and o'er sea. 
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Bluebird (to her mate) 
Weary! Oh, weary 1 Oh, weary! 
It's a long, long, long way, dearie! 

Roiin 

Quip! Quip! Cheer up! Cheer up! 
But I think we ought first to sup; 
With such a long journey ahead, 
Pilgrims should be well fed — 
Quip ! Quip ! 



Flicker (from the top of a tall tree) 

A wick- wick! Wick-wick! Wick- wick! 

Wick! Yare-op! 
If all this senseless chatter you would 

stop, 
And listen, an announcement I would 

make: 
Old Father Crane will soon be here 

to take 
All you small folks upon his back — 

Wick- wick ! 

Chorus of Small Birds 

Peet-weet ! Zit ! Zit ! Cheeree ! Ittee ! 
Be quick! 

-Sdiih M. Thomas. 

By permission of Hougbton, Mifllln ft Co. 
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THE LITTLE TIN SOLDIER 



There were once twenty -five tin 
soldiers made out of one old tin spoon. 
They held their guns straight and their 
faces were all turned to the enemy. 
Some were red and some were blue. 

The first thing they heard when 
the cover was taken from the box 
was, "Tin soldiers!" 

A little boy shouted it and clapped 
his hands. It was his birthday. The 
tin soldiers were a present. 

He took them out and set them 
up on the table. Each soldier, except 
one, was just like each other soldier. 

This one had but one leg, for he 
was made last and there was not 
enough tin to finish him. 

But he stood on one leg just as 
well as the others stood on two. 
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II 

On the table where they stood were 
many others playthings. But what 
you would look at first was a pretty 
palace of paper. Through the windows 
you could see right into the little 
rooms. Little trees stood in fi:*ont 
around a piece of looking-glass which 
was meant for a lake. 

This was very pretty, but not so 
pretty as a little girl who stood by 
the palace gate. 

She was cut out of paper too, but 
she had on a silk dress. A little 
blue ribbon ran across her shoulders. 
On this ribbon was a star as big as 
her whole face. 

The little girl lifted her arms in 
the air, for she was a dancer. 

Then she lifted one leg so high 
that the tin soldier could not find it 
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at all. He thought she had only one 
leg, just like himself. 

"She is just the wife for me," he 
thought, "but she lives in a palace. 
I have only a box to live in. That 
is no house for her. But I will see 
if she cares to know me." 

Then he lay down behind a box 
on the table. From there he could 
watch her well. 

When evening came all the other 

tin soldiers were put in their box. 

And all the people in the house went 

to bed. 

m 

Then all the playthings began to 
play, first at visiting, then at war, 
then at dancing. The tin soldiers 
rattled in their box. They, too, would 
have liked to play, but they could 
not get the cover off. 
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The nutcracker turned somersaults. 
The pencil wrote all over the slate. 

There was such a noise that the 
bird wakened and began to sing. 

The only ones that did not stir 
were the tin soldier and the dancer. 
She stood straight on tiptoe and held 
up both arms. He did not take his 
eyes from her. 

The clock struck twelve. Up went 
the cover of the box behind which 
lay the tin soldier. It was a trick 
box. Out of it jumped a little black 
elf. 

"Tin soldier!" said the elf, "will 
you look your eyes out of your 
head?" 

But the tin soldier made believe he 
did not hear. 

"You wait till morning/' said the 
elf, "and you will see." 
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IV 

When morning came, the children 
put the tin soldier on the window. 
'No one knows whether it was the 
elf or the wind, but all at once the 
window flew open. The tin soldier 
fell out, head first, from the third 
story. That was an awful fall. 

The cook and the little boy ran 
right down to hunt for him. But 
they did not see him, although they 
almost stepped on him. 

Now it began to rain. The drops 
came faster and faster. 

When the rain was over, two street 
boys came along. 

"Hello!" said one. "There is a tin 
soldier. He must go for a sail." 

l^hen they made a boat out of 
paper. They put the tin soldier in it 
and made him sail down the gutter. 
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Both boys ran along by the side 
of the gutter and clapped their hands. 

"See him go!" they cried. "See 
how straight he sits!" 

The paper boat rocked up and down. 
But the little tin soldier looked straight 
ahead and held his gun firm. 



AU at once the boat ran under a 
long bridge. It was as dark there 
as it .had been in the box. 

"Where am I going now?" thought 
he. "Yes, yes, this is all the fault 
of that elf But if the little dancer 
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were only here, I should not care if 
it were twice as dark." 

Then out came a great water rat 
that lived under the gutter bridge. 

"Have you a pass?" said the rat. 
"Show me your pass." 

He ran along the bank beside the 



boat. But the tin soldier kept stiU 
and held his gun firm. 

"Stop him! Stop him!" cried the 
rat. "He has no pass! Stop him!" 

But on the boat sailed, carrying 
the tin soldier with it. 



Just at the end of the bridge the 
tin soldier saw Ught. But he heard 
a rushing noise that frightened him. 

Just think! At the end of the 
bridge the water ran down into a 
great canal. 

Over went the boat and over went 
the tin soldier. He held himself as 
straight as he could. The boat turned 
around two or three times, then filled 
with water. It had to sink. 

The tin soldier stood up to his neck 
in water. Deeper sank the boat. Now 
the waves went over the soldier's head. 

Now the paper boat broke in two 
and the tin soldier fell through. 



VI 



Along came a big fish. As his 
mouth happened to be wide open, the 
tin soldier fell right into it. 
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Oh, but it was dark in there! But 
the tin soldier kept his gun in hand 
and lay very still. 

Then the fish swam very fast and 
made terrible jumps. At last he was 
quite still. 

Then the next thing the tin soldier 
knew, light was shining in. Some one 
called out, 

"The tin soldier!" 

The fish had been caught, taken to 
market, sold, and brought to the 
kitchen. The cook had cut it open 
with a big knife, and there was the 
tin soldier. 

She ran to the children to show 
them what she had found. 

Every one wanted to see the soldier 
who had been inside a fish and found 
again. 

But the tin soldier was not proud. 
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They put him on the table. There 
he was in the very same room he 
had been in before. 

He saw the same children and the 
same playthings were on the table. 
And there was the same palace and 
the pretty little dancer standing on 
one leg. 

He looked at her and she looked 
at him. But they said nothing at all. 

Suddenly one of the little boys took 



the tin soldier and threw him right 
into the stove. It must have been 
the elf in the box who was to blame. 
For the little boy had always loved 
the tin soldier. 

The little soldier felt the terrible 
heat. He stood straight and held his 
gun firm. Then he was no longer 
red and blue. But he still looked at 
the little dancer and she looked at him. 

Then a door opened. A little breeze 
caught the dancer and blew her right 
into the open stove. 

She blazed up and then was gone. 
Then the tin soldier melted down 
into a lump. 

When they took out the ashes next 
day they found only a little tin heart. 

And only the star was left of the 
dancer and that was coal black. 

— Hans Christian Andersen. 
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TIMOTHY TIGHT 

Timothy Tight, Timothy Tight 
Says he will neither have sup nor bite, 
'Nor comb his hair, nor sleep in his bed 
Till he has done what he thinks in his 
head. 

What is it poor little Timothy thinks 
To do before he eats or drinks. 
Or combs, or sleeps ? Why, Timothy Tight 
Thinks in his head to turn black into 
white ! 

He caught a crow and tried with that. 
He tried again with a great black cat, 
He tried again with dyes and ink; 
He keeps on trying to do what he thinks ! 

He tried with lumps of coal a score. 
He tried with jet and a blackamoor. 
He tried with these till he got vexed — 
He means to try the Black Sea next. 

—W. B. Band. 
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THE STUPID SON 

"Where are you going, my son?" 

"To Gretehen's," said the son. 

He went to Gretchen's. 

"Good day," said Gretchen. "What 
treasure do you bring me to-day?" 

"I bring nothing. Have you any- 
thing to give me?" 

Gretchen gave him a needle. He 
took the needle and stuck it in a 
load of hay. Then he went home. 

"Good evening, my son," said his 
mother. "Where have you been?" 

"To Gretchen's," said he, "and she 
has given me a needle." 

"Where did you put it?" 

"In a load of hay." 

"That was very stupid, my son. 
You should have put it in your sleeve." 

"I will do better next time," said 
the son. 
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The next day the son again went 
to Gretchen's. 

"Good day," said Gretchen. "What 
treasure do you bring me to-day?" 

"Nothing," said he. "Have you 
anything to give?" 

Gretchen gave him a knife. He 
put the knife in his sleeve and went ' 
home. 

"Good evening, my son," said his 
mother. "Where have you been?" 

"To Gretchen's," said he. "And 
she gave me a knife." 

"Where did you put it?" 

"In my sleeve." 

4 

" That was . very stupid, my son. 
You should have put it in your pocket." 

"I will do better next time," said 
the son. 

The next day he went to Gretchen's 
again. This time she gave him a goat. 
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He tied the goat's legs and put it 
in his pocket. Then he went home. 

"Good evening, my son. Where 
have you been?" 

"To Gretchen's," 
said he. "She gave 
me a goat. I put 
it in my pocket." 

"That was very 
stupid, my son. 
You should have 
tied the goat with 
a rope." 

"I will do better 
next time," said he. 

The next time Gretchen gave him a 
piece of bacon. He tied the bacon with 
a rope and swung it over his shoulder. 
The dogs came and ate it up. 

When he reached home he had 
nothing but the rope. 



"Where have you been?" asked his 
mother. 

"To Gretchen's," said he. "And 
she gave me a piece of bacon." 

"Where did you put it?" 

"I tied it with a rope and threw 
it over my .shoulder. The dogs ate it." 

"That was very stupid, my son. 
You should have put it on your head." 

"I will do better next time," said 
the son. 

The next time Gretchen gave him 
a young calf. He put it on his head. 
The calf kicked him in the face. 

When he reached home his mother 
said, "Good evening, my son. Whei*e 
have you been?" 

"To Gretchen's. She gave me a calf." 

"Where did you put it?" 

"On my head." 

"That was very stupid, my son. 
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You should have led the calf home 
and put it in the barn." 

"I will do better next time," said he. 

The next day he went again to 
Gretchen's. "I have nothing for you 
to-day," said Gretchen. "I will go 
with you myself" 

He tied a rope around her, led her 
home, and put her in the barn. 

"Good evening, my son," said his 
niother. "Where have you been?" 

"To Gretchen's. She came home 
with me. I tied her with a rope, led 
her home, and put her in the barn." 

"That was very stupid. You should 
have looked at her with kind eyes." 

Then he went to the barn and 
looked at Gretchen with kind eyes. 

And Gretchen became the wife of 
this stupid boy. 

— Adapted from an Old Tale. 
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THE WORLD 

The world is so fall of a number of 

things, 
I'm sure we should all be as happy 

as kings. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 



VOCABULARY 



7 

heart 
leaps 
behold 
rainbow 

8 

golden 

sons 

youngest 

mother 

thought 

stupid 

myself 

9 

arm 

10 

forest 

11 

hurt 
same 
coaxed 
reached 

12 

only 
part 
luck 
roots 
13 
wonderful 
oldest 
chance 
pick 
inn 

14 

finger 
thumb 
stuck 
touched 



16 

quickly 

middle 

wonder 

shame 

minister 

17 

coat 
clerk 

18 

free 

19 

daughter 
workmen 

21 

spiders 

meadow 

spin 

spun 

lace 

webs 

23 

Bob 

Betty 

twins 

years 

waiting 

doUs 

climb 

yawn 

24 

silly 

Sandman 
strange 
voice 

25 

sack 
promise 



25 

willing 
nod 

26 
indeed 
low 
whistle 
room 

27 
worried 
it's 
sunny 
clear 
dreams 

28 
mouse 
pen 
party 
yard 
mice 

29 
folded 

30 
leap frog 
start 

31 

good-by 
smell 

32 

trout 

o'er 

lea 

that's 

latest 

hawthorn 

blooms 

nestlings 

chirp 

flee 
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33 

forehead 
sister 
clothes 
belong 

34 

unhappy 

35 

able • 

pray 

deck 

36 

true 
spoons 
knires 
forks 

37 

notice 
goes 

38 

closed 

39 

supper 

41 

pretended 

42 
bury 
else 

43 
buried 
quiet 
break 
fruit 
reach 
climbed 

46 
prince 
barrel 



50 

melts 

snow 

spray 

gay 

warbling 

51 
Jan 
kite 
corner 
smiling 
smile 

52 
miller 
breeze 
blown 
windmill 
grain « 

53 
millstones 
corn 
wheat 
village 
below 
baker 
idle 

54 

ovens 

flour 

bread 

bake 

sorry 

55 

scrubbed 

rubbed 

foam 

tubs 

since 

street 



56 


63 


77 


87 


94 


washerwoman grazing 


swinging 


driving 


starving 


basket 


raising 


birch-tree 


geese 


swarm 


67 


forty 


summer 


88 


95 


gallant 


feeding 


joy 


trouble 


crack 


gaily 


64 


vacation 


cackle 


96 


freshening 
gales 


Peter 
Paul 


ease 
careless 


miner 
sprang 


begun 
answered 


loose 


John 


78 


working 


yet 


glee 


Boots 


pony 


wore 


terrible 


whose 


chip 


stiU 


plenty 


those 


58 


earn 


hoofs 


89 


97 


cheek 


own 


tune 


lumps 


Gotham 


whispering 


palace 


smooth 


fastened 


wise 


east 


65 


79 


rap 


bowl 


59 


princess 


pricked 


cling 


98 


loosed 


68 


market 


clang 


used 


landed 


digging 


horseshoe 


clippety 


news 


eo 


shoveling 


80 


clap 


pass 


prove 


sound 


feet 


90 


99 


truth 


71 


foot 


amuse 


enter 
block 


'aump 


walnut 


wrong 


story 


snout 


72 


81 


stories 




agreed 


filled 


blacksmith 


91 


100 

• 


opening 


hole 


coal 


often 


61 


74 • 


iron 


story-tellers 


wiser 
punish 


neck 


dug 


heat 


pleased 


answer 


dirt 


buy 


added 


punishing 
fools 


62 


76 


82 


fairest 


gate 


dark 


store 


fail 


towards 


outside 


guard 


storekeeper 


92 


101 


'tis 


111 


83 


prize 


sight 


also 


scratch 


candy 


lasted 


rolling 


63 


toad 


saying 


months 


grunting 


cock 


you're 


wagon 


lose 


rise 


streams 


blind 


load 


few 


102 


flowing 


77 


84 


93 


grunt 


twitter 


seesaw 


bushels 


locusts 


building 


doth 


rocking 


hay 


94 


104 


glitter 


mast 


86 


stored 


journey 


lake 


vessel 


wheels 


cruel 


can't 
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105 
didn't 

107 

drooping 
fed 

108 
pain 
holding 
cup 

109 

bottle 

saved 

earned 

spend 

learn 

age 

learned 

scarcely 

110 

best 

111 

neighbor 

lend 

borrowed 

112 

yourself 

113 

suddenly 

among 

glass 

115 

shaped 
frog 
drew 
cork 
giant 
letting 
really 
116 
crept 



117 

chances 

118 

reward 

handed 

piece 

healed 

touch 

119 

forgotten 
edge 

121 

Goldsmith 

122 
dollars 
hundred 

123 
already 
price 

124 
Arnold 
champion 
bear 
trying 
swam 
dived 
wicked 

125 
pennies 

126 
pocket 
empty 

127 
floated 
shouted 

128 
hair 
shore 

129 
button 
broken 



130 

picnic 

sounded 

music 

speak 

softer 

hum 

bell 

lead 

131 

brought 

food 

waved 

132 

sorts 
presents 

133 

toys 
jewels 
dearest 
however 

134 
forgive 

135 
need 
unkind 
thinking 

136 
bone 
fine 

137 
course 

138 
penny 

pay 

shadow 
use 
heels 
139 
dumb 
whirring 
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139 

warming 

wits 

belfry 

milkmaids 

click 

latch 

rarely 

new-mown 

beneath 

thatch 

thrice 

roundelay 

twice 

140 

shop 

whistling 

family 

141 

bought 

paid 

lesson 

142 

wren 

eagle 

finch 

lark 

sparrow 

cuckoo 

143 
meeting 
settled 
highest 

144 
trial 
easily 
flown 
sign 
nobody 

145 
except 



145 

hidden 
dropped 

146 
gained 
deepest 
cackling 
waddled 

147 

win 
starve 

148 

slipped 

149 

hates 
hedges 

151 
Goodbrand 
mountain 
farm 

152 

instead 
farther 
traded 

155 

shillings 
twelve 
nearest 
matter 

157 
God 
158 

pork 
bacon 

159 
tie 

160 
clothing 
spinning 
besides 



161 
roast 
pillow 

162 

roasting 

stuff 

moss 

163 
safe 
neither 

164 
autumn 
snipe 
peet-weet 
creek 

165 
kildeer 
kildee 
southland 
seek 
bobolink 
link-a-link 
diet 
weak 
rice 

red-winged 
blackbird 
bobaree 
frost 
sorrow 
youTl 
tomorrow 

166 
ehippy 



166 

November 

slip 

porch 

167 
ere 
miles 

Commodore 
guide 
band 
daintiest 
swallow 
zip 
flock 

168 
bluebird 
weary 
dearie 
quip 
ought 
sup 
ahead 
pilgrims 

169 
flicker 
wick-wick 
yare-op 
senseless 
chatter 



169 

ittee 
zit 

170 
tin 

soldiers 
twenty-five 
guns 
enemy 
birthday 
finish 

171 
playthings 
paper 

looking-glass 
meant 
silk 
ribbon 
shoulders 
star 
lifted 
dancer 

173 
visiting 
war 
rattled 

174 
nutcracker 
somersaults 



announcement pencil 
crane slate 

folks stir 

chorus tiptoe 

cheeree struck 



176 

whether 

awful 

although 

stepped 

hello 

gutter 

boat 

176 
ahead 
fijnn 
fault 

177 

pass 
show 
bank 
carrying, 

178 

rushing 

frightened 

canal 

sink 

deeper 

sank 

waves 

broke 

179 

sold 
kitchen 
inside 
proud 

180 

table 



181 

stove 

blame 

blew 

blazed 

melted 

ashes 

182 

Timothy 

light 

bite 

comb 

dyes 

ink 

score 

jet 

blackamoor 

vexed 

183 

Gretchen 's 
treasure 
needle 
sleeve 

185 
rope 
swung 

186 

calf 
kicked 

187 
bam 
188 

number 
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